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; : CIVIC EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

:' . . • AS ILIUSTRATED IK IKDUHAPOUS. 



; This description .of the plan of civic education in the Indianapolis 
.domentary schools has been prepared because of a growing, general 
^intereet m the subject, and because of numerous inquiries as to exist- 
ing methods of organized dcmontary dvio trwning* The Indian- 
apolis teachers and school authorities would be tho last to daim that 
they have spoken tho final word on the subject. Indeed, one of the 
characteristics of the Indianapolis course of study is- its constant 
readjustment to immediate neecb in the light of current experience. 
Even as this is bijmg written, i;he course of study in arithmetic is 
bomg revised, largdy from the pomt of viow of its civic rdations. 
Tho dvic aspect of education permeates, the enture work of tLe ele- 
mentary schools in thb city, and it b believed that a description of 
how ono community handles the problem may prove suggestive to 
others. 

. Indianapolis was one of tho first cities to introduce m its dementary 
schools what b now commonly known as ''conununity civics." So 
far as known, Chicago b tlje only city that antedates Indianapolb in 
efforts m thb direction. Mr. H» W. Thurston, then of the Chicago 
Normal School, devdoped a syllabus in dementary .civics which laid 
especial emphasb upon the civic life of Chicago, a few years before 
the Indianapolb plan was inaugurated. Both Indianapolb and Chi- ^ 
cage now make of community civics a prominent feature of the.de- 
naentary school work, though m somewhat different ways. Other 
cities have, in the last few years, introduced instruction more or less • 
similar in character. 

Community civics was fiist introduced m the domontaiy schools 
of Indianapolb in the second half of the dghth grade. With the sue- V 
cess of thb expermiout assured, attention was turned to the practi- 
cability of extending systematic civic training into the lower grades. 
Tho result is a course of study iu which tho dvic aspects of the child's 
education are. empbasi^iod throughout the dementary schoob, from 
the first grade through the eighth. An outline of the mam features / 
of thb course of study, so far as it rdates directly to dvic education, 
is given in the following pages. It i^uat be emphasisedi however, 
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that the outline of content is only of secondary importance. It is the 
method by which the outline is treated that is of primary importance. 
To quote from the course of study — ' 

Xo sensible teacher of hbtory asks how many facts he is to teach. No two teachers^ 
If good oncff-would teach the same number of facts or just the same facta to the aamo 
pup;l8 or class, ami much less to different classes. No sensible teacher aska what 
kind of facts he shall teach, expecting to receive in answer a tabulation of his material 
He knows that general rules accompanied by suitable illiurtrations are the only useful 
answer to these questions. ' ^ 

Personal observation of actual iastruction under normal con- 
ditions m all grades in a number of the Indianapolis schools <^ivc3 
evidence that the principles and ideals set forth in the printed courae 
of study are realized with remarkable fidelity to tho letter and to the 
spirit. It is of course true, however, that the ideal is approximated 
more closely m some schools^and in the hands.of some teachers than 
m others. 

Before presenting the outline of the course of study, certain pre- 
liminary explanations and comments are necessary. 

1. It is necessary to keep in mind the definition of ''civics" that 
prevails in the Indianapolis schools: 

Civics is a training in habits of good citizenship, rather than merely a study of 
government forms and machinery. The broadening fidd of instruction in civics 
finds Its Imiita only in the ever-widening content of the tenu "citizenship." 
There are, in general, four immediate aims in teaching civics: 
To help the child realize that he is a responsible and helpiul member of several 
social groups 

To awaken and stimulate modves that will lead to the establishment of habits of 
order, cleauhncss, cheerful cooperation, sympathetic service, and obedience to 
law 

To eniphasize the intimate and reciprocal relation between the welfare of the 

individual and tho welfare of the homo and society 

To develop political intelligence and to prepare the young citizen for its cxer- 

CISC. . . r . 

2. It is particularly important to understand that civics is not 
taught as a separate "subject" untU tho eighth grade, but that civic 
education is a phase of all the work of the school. The outline which 
follows is based on the printed course of study in " geography/histoiy^ 
ttiul civics." These aro recognized jis the "sociid studies" of the 
elementary school. But geography docs not appear as a separate, 
subject until the fourth grade, or the latter part of the third; history 
not until the sixth grade; and civics not until tho oighlh. Tlio child 
probably never hcoxs tho word "civics" in the first few years of his 
school life. Nevertheless, in tho process of his education ho is, from 
tho very beginning, getting definite mstruoUon in elemental civic 
-Jj'-ins, just as he learns somethmg of geographical and historical. 
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•in short, the aim iii the IndiinApolis elementary schools scorns to 
be to make of education, not a process of iastruction in a variety of 
suljeets, but a process of living, of growth, during which the various 
relations of life are unfolded-«ivic, geographical, historical, ethical 
vocational, and so on. • .In the first grade, for example, the pupil doc^ 
not oven study "English" or "language"; he merely do^ things, 
and talks about thmgs, and hears and tells stories about thmgs, tho 
teacher alone being" conscious that she is givmg the chUd his first 
orgamzcd lessons in civic Ufe, as well as in tho use of tho English 
language. " 

• 3. While geography, history, and civics appear ceiistantly throu<»h. 
out the outlme, being ^ouped together as the social studies pax 
excellence of the elementary eumculum, the remaming subjects and 
the entire work of the schools are "socialized" to an unusual degree 
and aro correlated all along the Ime in the process of civic training 
Thus, the English work, the arithmetic, the hygiene, the construction 
work, the school activities (such as gardcnmg and playground acti- 
vities), and the opemng. exercises, are all utilized as a part of tho 
CIVIC education of the child. It will not be possible to make this 
appear, m every ease, in the outlme; but in the latter part of this ■ 
buUetm there will be found a discussion of such coordinations. 

4. It should be observed that tho course is rich m its cthicrJ and 
also m its vocational or "prevocationul," bearings. There is no 
"subject" of ethics, or moral education, in the Indianapolis schools- 
but the direct moral trainmg afforded by the course here outlmed is' 
pceuliai'ly virile. 

^ So, also, while there is no attempt to give direct vocational traijun«r 
in the strict sense of this term, nor even any organized form of "voet^ 
tional guidance," nevertheless the fact is always fcalcen mto account 
that the citizen must be a worker, and the worker a citizen. The 
vocational, or occupational, relations are therefore frequently brought 
into , the foreground. It should be mentioned that there are, in 
Indianapolis, several elementary schools, distributed in selected 
districts where this so-called "prevocational" trend is particularly 
marked, the vocational or economic relations of the course of study 
being developed to meet the peculiar needs of the children and of tho 
homes of the particular districts. 

5. The reader is especially urged to remember that in the follo\vin" 
pngos no attempt is made to outline in detail the entire coui-se o1 

-study in the elementary schools, oven m geography and history, but 
only to show how the course of study and the school activities are 
organized from the single standpoint of civic trammg. Some valua- 
ble "civics" is given under, the name of "community arithmetic," 
but jt is not to bo supposed tliat tho entiro course in arithmetic is of 
03597»— 15— -2 
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the ''community" typo. So thoro is much work in geography and 
. history that has no immediate bearing on ''civics" in any proper 
sense. Correlation of the course of study from a civic point of view 
IS not absolute nor forced. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

OUTLINE. 

«M^»?^M 'T*^^** ^^^^! ^ conaclous of th^ vaHoiis factors In tho ci rrlculum, Tho chfld Is consolom 
only of being In school and living,) • w«*«wwus 

ernes : The famUy. mat parenta'do for chUdron. How children may ahow their 

gratitude. Ueipfubic^s. Core of furniture, toys, el othing. Sharing of pleamiroa 

Kespeet for ago. Work of eaeh in the sm-iee of the whole. 
GECaEAPHY: '*The geographie world is in the neighborhood; it needs only to bo 

di«?ovcrcd.'' Work based alraoat wholly on observation. Exeursions in imnjo. 

dwte neighborhood. Study of eommon plants and animals. 
HISTOBY: National hoUdays-Thanksgiving; Christmas; Lineoln's and Washincrton's 

birthdays. 

STOBICS : Home stories. Homo stories from nature. 
COKSTEUCTION WOEK: Making and furnishing doll's house. . 
Beguining in September, making Christmas gifts for each member of the family. 
Tcaehers are free to ehoose eonstnietion work that will emphasize the eivie idea 
of mutual responsibility and eooperation." 

eOMMENTS. 

Tlie work of the year eenters aroimd stories and eonstnietion work, with resulting 
conversaiiojie and aetivities. 

The ecntral cine irlea is that of eervieeable membership in a social group (com- 
miinity). Attention is fixed upon the family because it is the simplest form of com- 
munity, because it is the sc Jal group of the child's first experience, and because of 
i^s importance as a factor in the larger civic life., ^^^,ilo .i.e school is systematically 
dtjvcloping the child's cousciousueM of social relations and responsibilities in the 
home, ho is at tlic same time adjusting himself to the life of the larger school com- 
munity. 

Note how the simple geographical and historical matter centers about the home and 
family life. 

Second Yeau. 

Ol'TLIN'E. 

CIVICS : Tlio home in contact with^ctiNdtics of the community. 

1 . How the community serves the home. I^cprescutativcs of the community who 

come to tlio hon\c. For example : 
The inilkman.--iris care for tijo milk; lus dimculliCH in cold and hot weather; 

suppose there were no delivery. 
The man who collects the garbage— A^Tio nends him? ^\^ly? \Miat is 

done with the garbage? How may we help him? 
The postman. 

2, How the home serves the community. - , 
O (^ra of prcmisea. 

E I^C ^'ouchict toward neighbora. 

UBB&iasa Conduct in stores.— Kespeet for the grocer; why? Giving onlcrt promptly, 
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OBOQEAPHT: Neighborhood gooj»raphy. 
Story of Robinson Crusoe (Ave weeks)— 
The story of a single-handed struggle with nature, emphasiting by contrast our 
dependence upon community lifp. «y contrast our 

"The Btoiy . epitomizes, in a way, the history of the struggle of the race as a 
whole ... He usea t^o raw materials fottnd about him to^'promote^^^^^^^^ 

* J V ^'^'''^'^ Bhclter . . He bwom« a 

^<!u»cbmlder, carpenter, farmer, stock raiser, doctor, basket u^^ZTJ 
nullcr, baker boatbuildcr, tailor, and a teacher. Reakm. are oS whv S 

^ • I'u dToTn? w ''^°r^^^°^°^°-yo'fi<»^<ItooneiX 

. Aould be pointed out. The rehtions of Robinson Crusoe siid Friday iHiS^^ 

• '^^^^ff ^" oxganizationTSr^id 

m«mi£v v'*?''^i °J " • communication." ^' ^ 

HISTOEY; National holidays. 

Longfellow's "Hiawatha's Childhood." 
Indian lifo studied, with pictures, etc. 

Indiaii family life, work of each member; compare with children's family 
STOEIES: Includmg such as The Carpenter, The Baker, Shoemaker an^ The 

s:L?,":tc. ' """^ ''^^'^"^ ^'^^^ Wealth: A 

k!;!™''?^'' WOBr : A vilbge street, or city thoroughfare. Clay work, baa. 
ketr>, and other objects suggested by the story of RobinL CnisoeS^ lylLd'Z 

coMMK^rrs. 

As in tao first year, the work centers around stories. conversationR nniT «o*i«w:^ 
for goograplneal and hutorieal concepts. a« ^ell as vorioi;, occupaUW etorice^ 

i^dy isLt'r^s. rr*^^ ^^"'"^^ the ohi,a 

iJ^l S ^-^^^ ""^."l^" °* history^n th« grade and in all later grades is contained 
b the followuig quotations from Dewey-. "Moral Principles of sSin ° ouo"ed 
m ho pnntcd course of study for the guidance of teachers- ""^"'"n' <l»°'ea 

«>eiSS ii1.dnt'"' ^° •^'^'XJ --""'-^ - it is or is not presented from the 

"The ethical value of history teaching wil) be rucasured by the extent to which 
pMt events arc made the means of understanding the present ^° vmeft 

It can present U> the child types of the main lines of social prog«»s. and can set 
before h.m what have been the chief dinicultics and obstnictions in'S'.^Jy o ^ 

AMTHMBnC: Even the learning of the simple arithmetical processes is correlated 
0 someextcntwith ho gcncmi civic orsocialidcaof thegrade Tho younS en 
frequently make vIh is to tho grocery or market on ermuls for tl^ h^^e^ In o,,e 
second-g««l. eI,u.s visited, ll.o cluldrcn were reporting to the teacher ^; c S 
pr.ccsofmeats.grooc„C8,andprovisionsofvario.skind8. "ComScS"of clXc 

£orlLS?''^'f'""°'"P'^y"»'^"X^ BoyswhosefathcrshadlS 
data thus gathered were used as tho basis for arithmcUcal work, a« well as to make 
real some^of ho civic ide.u, suggested i„ the outline. A bcgi ..^1 here nSe 
also, in a bttidy of domosUc economy. ■ " ' 

Note hc^v iho cojwtmction work is mado to recnfowo tho other work of tho grndo 
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Noto also the cultivation of rcspoasibility, initiative, and cooperation by requiring 
various children or groups of children to bring in tho data for their arithmetic and 
other lemons. 

Third YsAn. 

OUTUKE. 

CIVICS. 

First half year: The homo and the school. 

Habits that apply to each— obedience, punctuality, thoughtfulness, service, 

industry, cleanliness. 
Appearance of tho home and school— <aro of the yard, street, alloy, vacant lots 

etc. 

Caro of property— furniture, school supplies. 
Second half year: Tho home-and-school community. 

Beauty and pro taction— lawus, trees, fences, public property. 

Cleanliness— of streets and alleys. 

Conduct — In streetb and public places. 

Treatment of strangers. 

Value of cooperation. 
"By tlie timo the 3A grade is reached, children can appreciate to some degrco 

that they arc factors in a community, and that their conduct will help to im- 
prove or mar it. Tlic pride expressed in 'My school ' or *My homo' can be en- 

coiiragcd to grow into 'Our district.'" 
GEOQEAPHY. 
First half year: 

Observation lessons and discussions on weather, sky, etc. 

"Seven Little Sisters," by Jano Andrews. 
•The earth us tho homo of man. 

The geography work is still looked upon rather as reading lessons and storioB 

than as a distinct "subject." 
Informational material is subordinated to ethical and social features, 
In the story of each "sister" attention is given to dwelling; homo lifo; food, 
^ clothing, and shelter; occupations; customs; products— all in comparison 
with onr Own life. What we get from the country of each of tho sisters is 
emphasized. 
Second half year: 

Observation work (moisture, soil, etc.)- 

"Each and All "—treated in a similar manner to "Seven Littlo Sisters." 
Local geography, including such topics as: 

Direction (of school) from business center. 

Car lines to reach business center. 

Nature of immediate district— maunfactnring or residential. 

Snrface-«-fltreams crossing it. 

Streets— dircc lion, how Jightod, iniprovomenls. 

Prom incut buildings. 

ifap of vicinity. 

Story of early settlement (Stickney's "Pioneer Indianapolis, " prepared 

especially for the schools). 
Growth in area and population. 
I'lxcursluns in the neighborhood. 
HISTOEY* 

q'** st lialf year: Pioneer stories read and discussed. 
) I/^ rond lialf year: Stories of Great Americans for Littlo Amcricdns. 
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• 8T0EpS : Including auch as Tho Leak in Iho Diko; if iller of the Doc; The Story of 
a Printer; Tho Stone Cutter; and stories of discovery and invention 
COKST&XTCTIOK WOBK. 
Maps of Bchoolroom, schoolhouse, school yard, and of tho immediate neighborhood 

and district oro mado. 
From tho tliird grado on tlio shnple construction work of daily occurrcnco develops 
into tho moro ionnal manual training, household arts, etc. Tho correlation of 
this work witli tho work of civic training can best bo shqwn in a section by itself 
following this outliuo (p. 29). 

"OSIMCKXa. 

The work of iho year still centcre around "stories," but stori^ with a definite geo- 
graphical and hist'^rlcal content occupy tho center of attention ("Seven Little Sisters" 
and "Each and All"). Tho story of "Pioneer Indianapolis" affords a basis for much 
of tho local work. 

FouATir Yeah. 

OUTLI!*E. 

cmcs. 

First half year: Indianapolis. • 

Stories of the growth of each of tho followin^j, and of liow they scr>'o tho com- 
munity: 

Public ecliools, library, post office, street railway, ho.^pit>\ls, parks, fire and 
polico departmouts, city hull, courthouse, statohou^e. 
Our attitude toward people in public service. 
Caro of public buildings. 
Cleanliness and beauty Cl surroundings. 
Second half year: Indianapolis as an industrial con</»r in touch with other parts of 
tho country, showing interdependence. 
Sources of raw materials and destination of manufactured products. 
Sources of food supply and clothing. ^ 
. Development of means of transportation. 
Means of communication , 
GEOQEAPHY. 
First lialf year: . . 
Observation work. 

Tho earth as a wholo (textbook used for first time). 
Our city: 

Early sottlcmeut. 

ludiiatrics— Kinds, location, matcrwls used, products, people cmploywl. 
Stores, market, ice plants, co;\l yards, bakeries, coustnictioii of build- 
ings, dairies, stockyards and meatpacking, flour mills, lumber niills, 
comoiit works, glosji factories, Xoimdrlcs, cotton and woolen mills, 
clothing manufactures, otc. 
Excursions to industries. 
Maps of city (old and new). 
In the general work of the term (tho earth as a whole), the topic ''raccsof people'? 
^ is based on observation in Indianapolis. "Occupations*' are dwous-sod with 

espccLil reference to Indiaiiapolis and IndLxu.i, using tho map of the Stato 
Iroely. Tho question. Why is it necessary to work for a living? is discussed* 
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OSOGBAPRY-^Continuod. 
First half year— Continued. 
Aa an illustration of method: 
Quarrying. Not all of our houses are made of wood. 
Name various kinds of stone; sandstone, granite, marble, etc. 
Ys here may these be seen? (Statebouso, post ofHce, Union Station^ window 
sills, etc.) 

^ IIow obtained? (Pescription of quarrying.) 

Locate Bedford quarries on map of Indiana. 
Visit buildings under construction. 
Do nny of yaur relatives work in quarries? 
Visit exhibit of stones in State museum. 
Second half year: **Our continent^ our country, our State.'' 

"A first view of our. continent, country, and State. . . . compichenavo enough 
to servo as a foundation for fiirtlier knuvledgc." 
HISTORT, 
First half year: Explorers. 

Columbus, MagelLon, Drake, Peary and the discovery of the North Polo, Amund- 
sen and Scott and the discovery of the South Pole. 
Second half year: Explorers. 

Inventor*— Morse .*\nd tho telegraph; Edison; Bell and the telephone; M.vconl 
and tho wireless; Captain Eads and bridge building; Goethals and the Panama 
Canal. 

(Noto rcUiIon to topics "tramportai&ou" tnd "communication " in dries mnd ceography.) 
COUMEKTS. 

Geography, as on organized body of knowledge, now assumes sufficient Importance 
in the education of tho child to become n separate "subject,-' with n textbook. It 
becomes tlio chief center for the organization of historical and civic knowledge. It 
will be observed ho%7 lim civics topics (not yet organized as a separate "subject") 
naturally grow- out of tlie geogiapliy work. 

The work in English composition (oral and written) draws largely for its materials 
in tins grade as In othiTS, upon the civics, geography and history', and affords an 
opportunity for the discussion of civic questions. 

The work in nrithmeJic enters more or loss definitely into tho process of civic train- 
ing, as illustrated i connection with the work of the second year. See tho description 
of "community arithmetic" on pp. 23-20, following. 

How the openint; exerrijtes and the various activities of tho school aro coordinated 
with the Curriculum is described later in this bulletin. 

Fifth Yeau. 

OUTtlNE. 

CIVICS. 

First half year: Wa^le, saving, wise expenditure. 
1. In the home— foods, clotluiig» furniture, light, fuel, firecrackers, Christmas 
gifts, etc. 

Keep fences and walks in repair, bouse painted, hinges on doors and 

gates, 9\\oc\ clothing and fumitiire clc;m s^nd In repair. 
Economy in buying in largo quantities un<ier ccrt:)iii couc'iitions. 
Buying coal in July. 
Care of health s:vvc« doctor'.s hills. 

Good quality at higher i^rices as ugainst poor quality at low pricef. 
^ Docs it pay to liavo a "cheap" Y»*orkman paint the house? 

Cultivation of a garden for economy's kiko. 
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CXVZOS-^ntlnued. 

Pu»t half year--Continu6d. 
• 2. In tlio ichool— in books, dcdcs, pUyground apparatus, light, water, mippUci. 
3. In the city— mutilation of buildings, destniclion of treet, care of lawns, strocti^ 

"Little habits c! destruction cause m waste of public money,'* 
Second half year; 

1. Advantages of homo ownership— 

To the owner. 

To tlie community. 

2. Ph)gress made by smn living in permanent communities. 

What nomadic life oCfert. 
' ' What peramnent settlements give us. 

3. Comparison of cities in Europe and in our own country. 

Core of stroeU; police; billboards; control of building construction; eaii- 
c tion; parks; ete. 
aSOQSAPHT. 
First half year: Asio^ Australia, and Pacific Ishmds. 

Tlio geograi)hical feaVares of tlie countries in questioL arc systematically and 
thoroiighly studied; but the work is controlled by the thought exprcased by 
. Dr. McMiirry: "Tho study of the earth alone, its phenomena ond forces, its 
vegetation and ooimals, its rocks and atmosphere, is natural science pure and 
riraple. The study of man in *his work and progress, his struggles and rcprc* 
jscntative deeds, is history. The study of the eartli as related ^ nan is geog- 
raphy. The moment a topic becomes purely scientific or purely liistorical it 
loses its geographical character. Geography is the connecting bridge between 
two great real studies— uature and man." 
Tho work of tills half year opens with a three-days' study of Knblu, the Aryan 
Boy, from ^ano Andrews' "Ten Boys" (see under History for this year). 
When and where ho lived; his dwelling and daily customs; occupations of 
members of his family; tools used; causes o{ migration; the new home. 
The stoty of Joseph is suggested for opening exercises and for several geography 

lessons, emphasizing tlie pastoral stage of life. . 
These stories, together witli an intensive study of some of tlie more important 
countries of Asia, center largely about the ideas involved in the dvir ( the 
. period— * 

Nomadic versus settled life. 
Certain types of industry. 

Wastefulness and saving* as exemplified in tlie habits of the people 
studied. 
Second half year: Europe. 

The iwuit of view and the method are simiFor to those in tlie first half year 
HISTOEY. 

Firat half year: Firat four of the "Ten boysi^KKablu the Aryxn; Darius the Persiiin; 
Clcon the Grci'k; Ilomtius tlio Boman). 
Thostory of Joseph. 
The awakening of Japan. 
Second half year: Lastsixof tho "Ten boys." (German, Fhsnch, English, Piiritan, 
Yankee, present day.) 
Encli "boy" is studiotl, as far as possible, just before tho :Jtudy of the country 
to which ho belongs. Constant comparison hi made between Uie "bo)***," 
p;wticuhirly along tlie following line;*: Iniluslrial iidvance; dfvclopinfut of 
education; political and social evolution; religion; the growing dependence 
of one people upon other contempcroneous people and upon the past. 
"The nine boys form a noble line of oucostors for tho American boy." 
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HISTOET^Continucd. 
Second half year— Continued. 

**Somo of the scenes described in tho book, such as the Homan trial, might 
profitably bo dramatized by tho pupils. They should bo encouraged to 
make a history museum to which they might contributo reprcscntutions of 
siich tilings as Kablu 's house, Darius's bow and arrow, Cleon's stylus and wax 
tablet. The girls may dress dolls iu tlio various costumes described." 

Sixth Yeau. 

OUTUNE. 

cmcs. 

First lialf year: 

1. ncalth— 

Cleanliness -of person; of premises. 

Ordinances regarding removal of garbage, etc, 
Ptotection of food and drink. 

2. Wealth— \Yhilo clxildren can do little to produce wealth they can do mUeh to 

conservo it. 

Care of property in the home, school, neighborhood, public places. 
Fire prevention. 

'-^ 3. Knowlc<lgo— **As tho citizen develops, so the community develops." 
Punctuality and regularity. 

State laws on school attendance and working certificates. 
Studious habits— Responsibility to self and class. 
4. Beauty- 
Beautifying horn , and surroundings. > 
Personal appearance, simplicity, good tistc. 
Care of trees, parks, park benches, etc. 
6. Protection— 

' Protection of younger and weaker children. 
Scr\'ico to older people. 

Danger of congregating in crowds iu caso of accident. 
City onlinanco. 
» » Care in crossing streets. 
City ordinance. 

Second half year: "How tho child as a member of the community may appreeiat<y: 
wlwt civic growtli in the community har dono for him, and how ho may enjoy 
what has been developed; how ho sliould endeavor to conserve and protect but 
never to destroy or mar," , 
A study of {he civic growth of our city. 

Water siipply. Lighting and heating. Improved streets and boulevaifds* 
Parks. Public and privato buildings. 
Industrial growth. 

Growtji of our schools; such topics as— 

Ad\'antagC8 and dwadvantiiges of location of our pchool; heating, lighting^ 
and ventilation; building and grounds; medical inspection; librariesand 
artg:ilIcrios; industrial training; otc. 
OEOOBAPHY. **By tJio time tlio children luavo reached tho sixth grado tI»oy aro 
mifficiently mature to approach the study of a continent or country witli soma 
prot)lcm in mind. 

O . VFurthcrmore, cliildren should begin to do somo of tlio research work necessary 
C to secure tlio needed facts.** 
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OXOGBAFHT-^ntinued. 

l^t lialf year: Africa; South America. < ^ 

• ; ' Tho study of Africa is centered around such problems as— 

• Egypt was once tJio loading power of tho world; to-day it is a country of 
\ little influtneo and under tlio domination of England. Wiy?" 

- Tho .study of SoutJi America nmy center around such problems as— 

"Brazil, a country nearly as lai^o as tho United St;it03 and known to Enro- 
pcau countries 400 years ago, has a population only one-fourth as largo as 
i • that of tJio United States and is just beginning to take a prominent part 

" i ^ : .iu international affairs." , 

Tlio teachor 1%, urged to encourage tho pupils to make tlieir own problems 
• ' • " ' • ' based on sorao'eurront event. 

Second half year: Tho United States. 
. . • The same principles control tlio study of tlib lialf year* 

• • CouBorvation is emphasized. 

«' ' Typostudiesof selected cities. 
HISTOEY. 

* Firet Imlf year: Primary history atories.of heroism. 

Tho period of discovery and colonisation. 

"Connect tho history witJi tho geography .... according to the children's 

maturity." - ^ 

^"Teachers will show tho relation of Livingstone, Cecil Bhodes, Stanley, and 
Kitchener to tlio development of Afrif^." 
Second half year: Primary history. 

Pioneer Indianapolis. » 

• COUIfEKTSi. " * » 

^ ITistory in this year becomes a "stibject ** with a textbook. 

Not only is tliere correlation of subject matter in geography, history, and civics, 
but emphasis is given iu tho metliods of teaching, to tho cultiN'ation of initiative, 
judgment, cooperation, power to oiganizo knowledge, around current events— all of 
which aro civic qualities of fi^st importance. 

The civics work of this year becomes moro systematic, tliough no textbook is used 
and it occupies no separate placO in tlio program. The elementary study of Ameri' . 
can history and the study of tho geography of \'arIou8 countries afford tho occ.iwon 
for a simple analysis of the '^doeires of man ^lat a city tries to satisfy, " and for nuking 
comparisons between different communities, ' . ' 

The pupils liavojthoir first systematic introduction to laws and ordinances relating 
lo tlio civic topics— "just those witliin tho comprehension of sixth-grade diil- 
dron. . . . Teaeherswilluso judgment in dealing with these subjects." 

Emphasis is laid on wliat tlio child can do for tho commtmity. 

Many of tlio civics topics of tliis year, aa of others, aro partially developed in tlio 
opening exercises and followed up in tlio. oral atid written compo«itiou work (sec 
p. 27). _ . ./ . 

A weekly lesson in hygiene in tills grado affortls a fartlier opportunity for disciwpion 
of questions of public liealtli aud sanitation. 

l^fucli community data is also gatlicred and discussed as tho basis for problems ia 
trithmotie (see pp. 23-27). 

Seventit Yeak. 

• OtTOINE. 

. ''Generally speaking, throe periods a week should bo given to geography and two, 
;to history. Wlionovcr necessary, a part of a geography period may bo given to *euiTent 
oyeuts.' « • « Oneporiodwooklythooponingoxorcisessliouhlbodovotedtocivics/' 
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CIVICS. * 

rirst liaU year: Civic beauty; government. . . * 

Impress upon tho childron that they and their parents owe it to the cominututy 
to help make it a desirable place in wliich to live. Create a sentiment for well- 
kept homes, rards, etreets, alloys; a p»'ido in beautiful trees, parlca. J)ecido 
with tlie children wliat tlioy can do to prevent tho uiLsightly and to eucourogo 
thoboAutiful. . , X, X X 

Show how, if tJie people become interested in it, the city will aid byv(«) pa&Jing 
sanitary* rcgulaUons in regard to yanls, etc.; (h) building good pavements and 
keeping tliein clean and in repair; (c) making boulevards, parks, etc.; ((/) pass- 
ing ordinances for the protection of trees, birds, ele. 
Govcrmrcnt: Tho work on govcnimont must bo as concrete as possible, approaeh- 
ing it, perliaps, tJirough tlio necessity for rules in the game, in the homo, in 
tlic school. Tho purpose is to emphasize the necessity for government, with 
ample illustration of how the people may use it to satisfy their intercs^ts, witli 
which tlio duldron have by tliis time become familar, ralher tlian to give a 
great deal of information about tlie organization of government. State and 
national, as woU as local, government are referred to. 
Second half year: Intcnlependence. 

1. In the home among members of family. 

2. In tlio community. Community furnishes schools, parks, transportation, 

streets, etc. Individuals fumljli labor and capital for private |ind public 
enterprises, beautify tlie community in their owu premises, etc. 

3. Of city. Stated and Nation. 
4*. Of different nations. 

GEOGEAPHY. ' ' , 

First half ycir: Some prominent nat'ons of tlio world. 
The work is centcred^abont problems as in the preceding grade. Much attention 
is given to social and economic aspects of the subject. 
V Second half year: The world in general. Conditions of commerce. 

The sea as t3ie great commercial high^\ay. Causes, conditions, and control of 

commerce, and the means of transportation. 
The study of tlio British Eippire, for example, hicludes— 
How its parts arc helpful to one another. 
The means of knitting Its parts togetlier. 
Ilelatio!i8 of tho Empire to the rest of tho world. 
Tho study of tho United States in this grade includes— 
Wiat has caused it to become almost self-sustaining? 

AMiat has caused it to become ono of the great commercial powers of the world? 
Its present commercial status. 

Conservation the great probleiii of the future if the present position at home 
and abroad is to bo maintained. 

HISTOEY. , ^ , 

First half year: European beginnings of American history to tlio Crusades. 
♦«No history should bo treated as though it had a meaning or valno in itself, but 
should be.made constantly to show iU relation or contribution to tlio present . . . 
In work of tliis ^nxdo, mako children feel that the history of onr country is a 
part of tli(^ history of tho world and that it had its beginning many cenlurioe 
hffore 'its discovery. ..." . * » /i i 

Second haU year: Karopean beginnings of American history from tho ornsaiics 
Q tliruugh the perioil of exploration. 

ERIC 
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CpMMENTft. 

. No soparato time allotmont is yet given to civic-s as such, except tliat at least ono 
opening exercise a week is set aside for this purpose. Yet much emphasis is given 
to tlie civic relations in; connection with gcogmphy and history and the other work 
of tlie achooU 

** Community arithmetic" has by tho soventli year beeomo an important part of 
tlio wgiilur work in aritlimotic. It will bo described in eorao detail in tho pages 
following tliis Qiitline. 

Eionxu YBAn. 

. • • .i: [i OUTLINE. 

• **TIie time given to history and civics should approximate three lessons a week to 
history and two to civiea. At opportune times consider important ci:rront events, 
tho time to be taken iroxn eitlicr history or civics. TJie adjjistment of the time is 
left to the toaeher." (Noto tlie flexibility of tho arrangement.) 
CIVICS. 
First Imlf year: • • • 

The beginning of tho community. 

What is a community? 

Tho sito of tho community., 

AVliat tlio people in tho coinniunity aro seeking. 

TJie family. 

TJio home and the community. 

The making of Americans. 

TJio roltttiens between tho people and tlio land. 

AVhat tlic community is douig for tlio liealtli of the citizen. 
' AVasto j^nd saving. 

Education. 
' Tho community and religions life. 

Second half year: 
■ Protection of life and property. 

Tho citizon in business life. ^ 

Itclatiou of government to business life. 

Transportation and communication. 

Civic beauty. 

Dependents, defectives, and delinquents, and what the community docs for 
them. 

How tho community governs itself. 
. Cliangcs in metliods of self •government. 
The government of rural communities— township and county. 
The government of the city. 
The government of the State. 

The government of tho Nation. » 
• IIow the expenses of government arc met. 
HISTOEY. 

First half year: United States history from colonization through the administration 
of J. Q. Adams. 

Second half year: United States history from the administmtion of Andrew Jackson 
to the present. 
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COMMENTS. 

Tlio eighth-grailc course in civics is the eulminatioii of the civie training of Uio child 

in the elementary school. It is **not primarily an analysis of government In 

fact, the aiiily of government should not be gone into too deeply." It is intended to 
give the pupil an organized conception of what his membenjhip in the community 
means. Goveniment is discussed throughout the eour^o as the euprcrao means by 
%vhich the entire community may cooperate for the common welfare. At tlie end of 
tl;e course the nuiiu features of governmental organization are discussed in tho light 
of what has preceded. 

The real object of study is iho actual community life in which tho children partiei» 
pate. The st udy of Indianapolis is therefore prominently in the foreground. lJut tho 
course is by no mcaiis merely a local study. Tho children are as truly membcrb of a 
State and a national community as of the local. Local, State, and national relations 
are disJeus3cd ir connection with each topic. Thus, in tho study of health protection 
or of the citizen in business life, for example, the pupil learns of the part played by 
city, State, and Nation, of their relations to each otlior and to tho citizen, and that U19 
governments of all three alike afford means of eooper.itioii. 

A textbook in civics is used tliis year for the first time. It is, however, merely a 
guide to the study of the actual community, and an interpretation of it. "Magazine 
articles, newspaper items, information gained from pamphletij issued by city dei)art- 
incuts and .... through original iuvestigation .... should constitute an important 
part of the child's education.'* 

Tha teacher exercises judgment in rearranging the order of topics suggestod in tho 
outline, in order to adapt them to current interests or to corresponding topics in history 
cr other subjects. I 

The topics in hist or>' and civics often directly supplement each other. For example, 
the fir^tt eight topics suggested in the first half year fit well with the study of the period 
of colonization, Tl;e significance of the topic "transportation and communication** 
in civics U cinplta»ize(l during the period of development of highways, canals, and 
railroads in the nation, v 

Gccgntphy cloe.i not appear in the printed outline for tliis year, but it is an important *^ 
factor in bolh the hi.story and the civics of the year. 'j 

is suggested Ihat when possible ilie teacher of eiWcs and the teacher of arithme- 
tio (ooperate.** ''Community aritlmietie,'* described in detail in the pages following, 
is given large emphasis in this grade. 

Kinally, the indructhn of this year is accompanied by constant training by practxa. 
Cooperative activity for the common good is tl^ keynolo to the entire course. This 
plia^e of the work is 8Ugge.<tcd in bomo detail in the following pages. 

ILLUSTRATIVE SUGGESTIONS TO CIVICS TEACHERS. 

In order to illustrate in gi'catcr detail the character and method of 
tlic cij^htli-^jradc civics, the folJowing "suggcstioud*' to tho teachers 
of this gnide with reference to the trcntnicnt of the topic "protec* 
lion of health'' arc given. Ecfcrcnces arc uicluded to uidicato tho^ 
khuis of itiatcrials used. 

.\ v;cn»k should be given to the subject; no^exliauitivc study can bo made of It in 
thin lime, howe>cr. Select tho material for study and discussion witli tho following 
ideas in mind: 

O jiiahc real to tho pupil the importance of health aud of sanitary conditions to tlio 
^'^ itizen and to tho community. 

\iK rc^po^.^i^ility for hcjillh conditions of the community upon tll'o citizen. 
'Vn i*if*'i'H thf nf'ni! 'rirdli'«r !;nr>r)rtnnf fo!»difion3 in lodifinapnli**. 
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To infona tho pupil regarding tho means of protecting health in Indbn-^nolis " 
To koop prommemly in tho foreground tho civic relations of tho sSSit-^cd " 
■ health " '''^ ^"'^^ °^ referenS tt pJ^^ 

^° "^^^P^^ ''"'>«'''"te others uhen coca. 

Sanitary eomlitiona of early Umcs (Stielcney, Tioneer Indianapolis pp 29-31) 
The work of tho sel.ool in behalf of health (Rep. of Supt. oMuSSS', pp. 

''ofneaSfp; "° "'"""^ ^""^P- '^"P^- P- ^^V. Of Dept. 

Co.rtagiou8 diseases (Rop. of Dept. of Health, pp. 7-11; also leaflets issued by 
State board of health). Emphasize the diffieulties encountered by go^erment- 
authom.es .n enforcing tl^eso laws without the eooperaUon of eal eiizen and 

Pure-watcr supply. Of the greatest imporlanee to the eommunity. The diildren 
^hoidd Icrjow that the public water supply of Indianapolis is exSlent b qSity 
and how It IS obtained; that the greatest danger is from polluted v^:l s anS from 
unel^n d„nkn,g cups and reeeptaeles; that the Indianapolis Woler c'o S 
SfsuX"" """-^'fy to mintainapu^ 

On pages 40-45 of the Report of tl.o. Department of Health aro-ilhiminatln.. 
tabl^ showing results of analysis of both public and botUed waS '""'^""•'"S 

TJ,o Indianapohs Water Co. has been very eourteous in providing means for 
civl-s classes and their teachers to visit the nitration pl.'nt . T^nJ 
mci Is should be made in advance. ' ''""*"S°- 

Pure, ailk supply-hardly less important than the water snpply. Instances of tho 

^flilk and dairy inspceUon (same report, pp. 4..5, 5S-72, 82-87; see photo- 

A reporter the work of the pure-iflk stations established by the Children's 
Aid Asseeiation soon to be published. / "i" viuiurcn s 

Em-phosize the responsibility of the person who keeps a eow (or eows) for elean. 
haess of ammals and surroundings, and for care in handling milk. 
Pura-Tood supply (Rep. of Dept. of Health, pp. 6, 7, 73-SO, 90-95)- 

Point out the r<^peetive fields of loeal. State, and NationarCovemments in 
his conneetion. Note existence of State and naUonal pure-food laws. Vfhy 

both W'y«houldtheNationalGovcramcntappoiutmcatinspccten,Si^^^^^ / 

packing house, wlule milk inspection is left in the hands of loeSil authoriticsT ^ 
D..posaI of the city's wastes. Printed reports meager. Little a;-ailable material 

except by observation. General references on the subject at (he chapter end 
Parks and playgrounds, rostpone study of park system ,ns such unlil subject' o' 

SubHc Sh*^ Emphasize, however, the relation between parks and 

. Much Utcraturc on general subject of playgrounds (see such m.-igaziucs as The 
Survey). On local playground situation see Report of Supcriutendcnt of Schools 

General sunilation and hygiene. Numerous mattow of public sanitary importance 
may be brought close home to the pupil, such as cleanliness of back yards, cxpcc 
tomtiou on sidewalks and in street cara, etc. ^ 

AttcnUon should especially be called to the fact tl.at garbage, the acoumula- 1 
tion of stoblcs, etc., attract and brood flics, and that flics m-o most dangerous dis- 
case camcw Children can do much themselves te get rid of dangerous nourcM 
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0 Decrease in death rate. On page 22, ileport o! Department of Healthi is a table 

showing decrease in death rato in the period 1900-1908. Thia decreasing death 
rate shows improving health cond'.tions. Call attention to tho fact that tho board 
of health and tho city sanitaria.! have been increasingly efBdont during tho 
last few years. • 

Governmental machbery fcnr the protection of health. See Koport of the Depart* 
ment of Health. Emphasize diffemt spheres of activity of local, State, and 
National Governments. 
To whom is the report of tho board of health made? ^Vhy7 

A TYPE LESSON. 

Tho following summary of a discussion of health protection as it 
occurred in an Indianapolis class is reproduced to illustrate the point 
of view and the procedure of a class oxercise in eightlugrade conamu- 
nity civics. The lesson extended over several days, including obser- 
vational work, etc. Textbook assignment was made only after the 
class discussion was well under way. 

Tho pupils diacusscd informally what good health means to each one, and gave 
examples from their own experience of consequences of sickneas. Thoy diaeuasod 
epecific dangers to their own health, such as impure food, .water, or air. They ex- 
plained how they individually care for their own health, or how at times they ore 
careless of it. They discussed how in many eases their health depends not merely on 
their own care, but on the care of others, and how the danger to health is increased 
whore many people are gathered together. They ga^vo examples of tho dependence 
of each upon others for health protection, as in the case of epidemics. Thoy derived 
from this the need for cooperation in the interest of health. They illustrated such 
cooperation 'in tho homo and in tho school, and mentioned rules that necessarily exist 
in home and school for health protection. They gave examples of neighborhood coop* 
oration for health protection, such as combined efforts for clean yards, alleys, end 
streets. After observation and inquiry, they reported on actual menaces to health in 
their own city, and made the logical deduction regarding tho neecs.'dty for cooperation 
on tho part of tho entire city to avoid these dangers or to remove them. Thk raised 
the quociiou as to whether the city did so cooperate, .and led to & thorough discussion 
of how tho city government provides tho means for such cooperation. They wont 
into detail in regard to how the department of health insures pure water for the use 
of each family, provides for the removal of garbage from their back doors, and prevents 
•tho spread of contagious diseases. This brought under review the regulations (laws, 
ordinances) bearing on these matters, tlic activities of tho various health officers, and 
how these are supervised by tho board of health. Tho relation of the latter* to the • 
people was discussed, and also tho responsibility of each citizen for cooperation with 
the board of heultli for the health of the community. 

In a dLwUKsion of the various dtitics of the board of health, one boy asserted that 
•*it pafi8c» piiro food laws." Another at once objected, "No, it is tho National Gov- 
erument that makes tho puroiood laws." At once tlio horizon was broadened, tho 
question why the National Government acts in a case like this wxls discusscdi and the 
relation of the great packing houses (for example) to the common health interests of 
the entire Nation was dbclosod. This led to a consideration of other national health 
interests, and of what the National Government is doing in thia field. It also sug* 
0 :ed' tlio sphere of State activity, which was in turn related to tlie interests of the 
) I ivldual and to the activities of tho local and the General Govommont. 
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' COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC. 

"Community ariUmiotic" is not a couwe separate from tho remilar 

Srnll ;*T ^^tomo ^ ^thmotic work done in tho grades 
l^^oro IS no/or..cf corrdation betwoon. arithmetic as such and cmrnu: 

^l^fh ^!^'^ participate simply 

nishos tho data for much of tho arithmetic stidy; a^d, on tho othe^ 

In Iho introduction to tho printed courae of study m commumtv 
anthmetic for tho eighth grade occur the foDowing stlS^-^ 
A controlling prindplo in tho development of anv tnnio in f^af i,^ / i 

lomT .riL I L ""*^'"°«^» °« «y Other wibject in tho curriculum. If tho mb. 

community intereat.. tho home, or tho induatrid work of^a 
pupil, ho at onco bccpmca interested in Ihetr solution " • 

and eighth grades. A revision of this course is now under way bv 

^tdt -P"'?^^ '° '^^''^'^ ''-o-sKti^^ fifth to th?:[:hih 

moi n^^v rr- f^'"" '}'° P^""^^"* community nWth. 

motic may bo found more or less definitely provided for in dl grades. 

TZ^Uf r^ourcefulnoss of the prinbipals and teac£ h 
^\ Ii°f°'-once has already bbeii made to it (pp. 11, H, 19, 20) 

m^J^ f ^° """'"P.*^,'* ^ to . suggest and iUus rat the 
mothod of commumty arithmetic. It should be stated that the 
pupds are expected as far as possible, to make their ovnx problems 
from data acqmred from their ovm observation and research 

PKOnUIMS HEI^TINO TO POOD, CLOTOWO, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Pupils in groups, or committees, report on current prices, which 
are placed on the blackboard in the form of market quotationr A 

PoTexrpi:: °' "° '•^^'^ '"^'^^ P"°° 

PinrtUo coat of the following dinner.- 3J pound chicken; i pound coffee; cdory 
15 CIS.; i peek potatoes; f pound butler; 1 loaf bread; 1 can best Dcna- 1 W 
cauliflower; 1 cake at 35 cents; 1 quart ico cream. • ^ ' ^ ^ '"'^ 

A man earns *1.75 per day. Do pays *1.50 a week for rent, $1 for fuel and $1 for ind 
SSi^r'^-, ""^^ >vhich his ;Wfo could a?ford to oS 

etnSfrdoSi?^^°"°"'- .^^'"^-''^'^''•^^"^-voa.malUmot; 

Ooinparo tho «)rtpw pound of •ugwbouehtbyUio pound with tho cottwUonbotigUt 
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^ ''S U^lf^r'^'^'^r"*' u ^"l"*"^ P'"'^''" ^•''"'^ ''""^^ 'ho coat per can. 
Jina It If a biLshol of peaches. 9 pounds of sugar, 100 cubic feet of ens and 15 
Jira.son jars wore used. ^ ' ^ 

Find the value of iJio canned peaclicain this problem at current prices. 

COST Of UGHTIN'Q AND IIEATIXO. 

. Diagrams of electric and gas meters nro studied, and the cluldroii 
taught hov.' to read Ihcm. Sudi problems as the foUonhi- aro 
fonnulatcd: ° 

^'"""tSoS how ° '"ontl'f an<I calculate the bill at 10 ceuU 

In case your school uses electric currout, read the n:oter at intervals of a vcok and 

deternuno the cost at 7i cents per kilowatt hour. 
Pupil bring a receipted g;is bill and determine the posiUen of the hands on the duil for 

the given readings. "umur 

FunKisniNo rnn uoue. ^ 

Ask the boys to decide wLit furniture is reqii* ed for corlain rjoms of the house 
say, tlie kitchen, duiing room, li^■ing room, and a .. the girls to decide upon the 
nec-e«^ar>'«u .OS, ceok.ng utensils, linen, and cv . .us. Prom their replies. :nade n 
wrinug, a lut ot the ncccs!>;iry articles may bo ma o out. 

Have them censtilt the newspaper ^idvertisements to determine a low, an average 
and a h.-d, price for each article. Defernjino the cost on each of the throe bases fo'r a 
minimum outfit for tue four rooms inealioiied. This problem should bo planned so as 
to take a.) litlle clr,s-< time as nece.«sry. , i v-u ^ >», 

SAVING Moxnv. 

A great variety of problems of a practieal character may be formu- 
latcd^undor this head, of which the following arc merely samples: 
frank loft school at 14 years of age to go to work at $4 a week. His wages were raised 
oO cents a week at the end of each year of employment, nis cousin Will who 
T»-a3 of the same ago, w*nt through high school and, because of his better education 
got a position which paid $7 a week as soon as he had graduated at the a-^e of 18* 
III.- >xihry was raised $3 a week at the end of eadi year. At 25 years of aA which 
Olio had earned the more money, and howmuch, calling the working year 50 weeks? 
How niu< h docs a man save by buying coal at ?4 a ton instead of paying 15 cents a 

basket? (A basket of coal woiglis abotit 50 pounds.) 
Mr. I.av;r<.iK-c hoii;:ht his coal in May at $.5..-,0 a ton. • .Mr. Starr postponed bfyin" his 
tiulil October, wheti he had lo pay $7 a Ion. liach bought 13 tons. Uow imicL 
nioro <U(1 Jlr. Slatr pay than .^^r. I.av.rcnco? 

I.S'UUKTltl.it, rilOlJI.KM.3. 

Many of Iho problems in community' aritlimetic aro based upon 
actual operations or traasactioas in the industries of Indianapolis, 
pn,i », ^;.^sc.<^ arc formulated by business men of tlio" community. 
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■ $3.30 a day. If they vork eviry dav n tl'o v *^-C'«So 
total wages paid? ^ X^"^ °-"'«l>t S"nday, what aro the 

"':'s;ral;^r""P-''^^-^--l^ontoperhourfe,^ 

±uuy use JO tons of coal OVOrv 24 honra A f eo en 

one year, excluding Sundays? ""'^^ ''^ ^"el cost for 

«50 a equaro foot? What ia tTo ^.^ptij^! lot ^ Z^' 

at «50 a front foot? ^ ^ °^ bxzo in Indianapolis 

INWANArOUS OAS PLA.NT. ^ 

200 tons of coal aro usod per day 

The pknt has a largo tank, with a capacity of 3 000 i*- , . 

Tvith,a capacity of 1,000,000 cubic ^2 ' ' " '"''rf 

1 carload contains 40 tons of coal. 

four iu r.Skl';: .rSr''' ~'» ^ 
" r£-'^° " '"r -"^ " "«» '» - ".i p.". 

nov, i.„5 ,.i„ boa. i„,.„« i„v« to „,. „ liii both <„„i„» 

A lUKKUY. 

visU^tbaS';" ^'"'"''"^ - '-'^ e=^t"orod by pupi.s during a 

mZl mad" intfc^SSir'' V ^'"^^ 

).or cent of gain t.nUl tlVo ° P"^'''' ^''^''^''^ t'-'H an umisiial 

by stale goods woro censiderS. "'^urrod 
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The output of ft bakory is 150,000 loaves of bread per week, Tlilaiiaold to local mccn 
at 4 ccnta a loaf. Tho grocers in turn sell 92 per cent and return the ronoaindor to 
the bakery; 50 per cent of thia remainder is sold at tho bakery at 2 loaves for 6 
cents; 10 \)ct cent of it at li cents a loaf; 40 per cent is ground and sold at ^5 a 
ton. (This will uyerage about 12 ounces to a loaf.) MTiat are tlio baker's woeklv 
receipts? 

i: the output is 150,000 loaves a week and $3,600 is spent for flour, |750 for oUior 
mtortal, and $400 for labor, what is the average cost of producUon per loaf? 

A certam family uses an average of 10 loaves of bread a week. How much cheapf r 
tvonW it bo for them to make the bread tlian to pay 5 cento a loaf when flouria 
$j.o0 a barrel and the cost of fuel and other material averages $!.10 to each barrel 
of ilour? (12 ounces flour to each loaf.) 

Fine DEPARTMENT rRODr.EMs. 

Diinng the year 1010 the fire department responded to 1,402 calls, bnrino'the year 
lull HrcsiK)ndcd to 1,700 calls. What was tho per cent increase in calls' for 1011? 

The Indunapoha Water Co. notified the department of 120 fire hydrants put in service 
duriPg 1010, making a total of 2,700 hydmnts in service. If the city pays $45 rent 
annually for 1 hydrant, what was tho total water bill for flro hydrants? How 
much was the increase in the 1010 bill? 

c;Tr nosriTAL rnonLKMS. 

In 1910 there \rere 3,520 paUents at the hospital. The total oxponsos for tho year xvero 

$03,594.57. Wiat was the per capita expense? 
On January 1, 1910, there were 10 patients in the tubercular colony; 56 entered durin'^ 

the year. Of these paUcnts, 30 were discharged as improved and 1 as cured! 

What per cent of the' patients were benefited? 
During the year 1910 there were 3,520 patieiiu treated at Uie hospital. Of thoso 7 

came from Bulgaria, 12 from Greece, 15 from Hungary, 24 from Macedonia, 1 from 

ifontenogro, 3G from Roumania, 33 from Servia, 1 from Turkey. Wliat per cent 

of all patients came from the southeastern part of Europe? 

Tlic problems vary from school to school, and from timo' to timo, 
in accordaiico with current interest and oeeasion. Every industry 
or business in Indianapohs may suggest problems, as also tho work of 
oveiy department of tho eity government or of the institutions of tho 
city, 'riio problems suggested in tho printed syllabus for tho eighth 
grado represent, for example, the following activities and dbpnrt- 
ments of community life: Lumber business, building construction, 
brush and broom factory, gas plant, bakery, canning factory, veneer 
works, dairy and milk depot, fire department, city market, city hos- 
pital, taxation, government of Iho Town of Woodnilf Place (an 
independent corporation witliin tho limits of Indianapolis), a branch 
of tho city library, cement walks and street improvomonts, construc- 
tion of a bonlevard,'rdlway passenger .sorvicc, transportation, track 
elevation, insurance, stocks and bonds. 

CIVIC TRAINING THROUGH PRACTICE. ■ 

^ '^om tho foregoing partial outline of tho elementary course of study 
I"Jia"^pol*3 schools, it is evident to what extent tlio so-called 
:RsLC^ studics"~arithmctic, geography, history, English, civics— aro 
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in reality studies of aspects of real life and contribute A\r.nii ♦ .i 
dvic .raining of .1,. child. One pi-cipaUtTJ^dtfidtLloW 

l»wn 111 civica, pun and liiiiple, ia gi„l, ,"•""»««» »I «. Yot maetnn , 

hfo b.3 dopondoncp upon it, 'and his rcsponsiUiiity for U 

2 Tho second is to dovelop a propor undci^tnndiug of, and a rid.t 
att tudo toward, govemment,a8 Hie supreme means Iv which <^LZf! 

3. Tlio third IS to cultivate habits of right action as a member of 
the commumty, and m relation to its goven^ment or ZntT ^ 
The foregomg outhne amply iUustrates how the entire course of 
study IS made to contribute to the child's unrJo JtLZ 

stress is laid upon this aspect of civic eduLfon unuT if ?! 
grade, a systematic and wellK,rgani.ed Sr^^ic^ \l':,"f 
given m^ wluch the work of government as the agent ofTe community 
IS especmlly emphasized, but always with reference tb l e commuu J 

An undcrstandmg of community life and of government hZlZ' 
IS fruitless without the cultivation of qualitiel IndZJus oTS 
ei izcn^hip. Instruction and training must go hand in hand Th« 

realized m the Indianapolis schools. " - 

OPENINO KXERCWES. 

„r„^,^In-°"?»''"' ^° ^'''^ opening exorcise, 

as reached, the opening exercises are tho only periods nllotf^rl e«? 
cjfica^ly to civics as such. I„ some of the scK til u' no^^^^^^ 

tS^'^'irf r ^'"p"^'^^" conduct of ic^^; 

exercises. They choose their own committee to arrange the program 
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and they undorstnnd tliftt tlio main topic must grow out of the Hfo 
of the school or school environment. The topic chosen often becomes 
the topic, ttlso, for oral or witten Englisli composition work in the 
classes that follow. 

For example, the central idea for an opening exercise in the sixth 
grade v.'as ^'protection.'* Stories appropriate to the subject were 
givom This was followed up in oral composition work in the English 
classes by calling upon the children to tell incidents in their own 
experience to show how boys and girls have been helpful to tho com* 
munity by affording protection to some person or thing. A girl told 
of a boy who had voluntarily opened a street drain after a heavy rain. 
A boy tohl of ihc benefit arising from tho gathering by school children 
of cocoons of certoin destructive moths. 

On tho other hand, incidents brought out in class work sometimes 
afford material for tho opening exercises. A boy one day told, in a 
written composition, of a Halloween prank in which a cliicken coop 
Avas destroyed and the chickens set free. Tliis story not only fur- 
nished the topic for further composition work on "Tho. right kind 
of Halloween pranks," but provided excellent material for several 

civics*' lessons in succeeding opening exercises. 

The importance of these incidents lies not so much in their subject 
matter, however, as in the fact that tho children were behig trained 
ill self-managemcnt, in initiative, in judgment, in power to organize 
and apply their laiowledge, 

METHOD OF CO^S'DUCTTN'O CLASSES. 

Ono^ of the conspicuous features of the best recitations (and tho 
aim was common lo all recitations observed) was tho democratic 
spirit tliat prevailed— a spirit that left upon tho visitor an impres- 
sion not of a teacher and a class, but of a class community which 
included the teacher, working together on .problems of common 
interest. There arc times when one forgets the presence of a teacher, 
so thoroughly is. the initiative taken by tho pupils. She never 
hesitates to adopt the r6lo of learner nor to permit tho pupil to 
become the teacher. Whether a lesson in geography or history, or 
even iii goverimient itself, is good or bad from the point of view of 
civic training depends far loss on the subject nmtter tlnui on tho 
method by which it is presented. 

llefcrenco was made on page 16 to tho ''problem method" by 
which geography is taught in the sixth and seventh grades. Tho 
study of tho geography of Africa or of Sontli America hi relation 
to concrete problems suggested by current events or hy present 
Interests is intended to cultivate tho habit of organizuig luiowl- 
0 to stimulate initiative, to develop judgment. So in tho 

ERJC 
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second grade (page 11), when groups of 7 or S year old chUdrdn 
brmg m prices of gutter and eggs and bread and ribbons as a bS 
for simple anthmetical operations, they arc not merely studying 

^^^ It'i T" ^'"""^^ ^^^^^ ^ domestic econoryl 
Irf^^U Tf P^'""^^ responsibUity for tho daS 

work cultivated and bemg trained in habits of cooperation 

in some of the schools valuable coUections have been^mado of. 
matenals dlustrativo of various studics--pamphlets, reports, photo- 
graphs^ samples of toxtUes in process of miSmfac^ure! etc Such 
coUections are not provided /or the pupils, but are Obtained 
then,. Much of this collecting has been done by correspondence 
with manufaeturew, business men, and public ofRcials. AH tho 
members of a c^^^ss write letters for the training this mvolves; but 
only one letter IS sent~lhe one that the class decides is in best 

..Tnr ?^ I" T ""^^ ""''^y 1^^^^ of request 

hut n i Wceiation for answei^ and materials reclved, 

but also through what channels the requests should properly bo 
made, and, more miportant than all, perhaps, to respect f ho time 
and convenience of public oincials and business men by not imposm' 
upon them a number of simdar requests when one will suffice. They 
learn that whUe one function of the pubUc official is to furnish 
inf^Drination, It is the duty of the citizen not to i^nterfere umiecessarihr 
with tho performance of more important public service. 

MANUAL ACTIVXTIES. 

Shop woiJc, domestic science, and school gardening afford peculiar 
opportumtics for group work, «nd tliereforo f6r tho cultivriion of 
socia and cmc habits. Such work is seen at its bcst.-in Lidianapolis, 
. n'^r^l ^"^^'^ "industrial" or "voo-.tiona 

centers. These are not vocational scliools in tho strict sense: 

radcs or" vocations." are not taught in theifi. But their work 
adapted directlyto the social and industrial requirements of the homes 
upon which they draw. Shop work, home making and home man- 
agenient, and the mdustrial aspects of tho "book" studies (arith- 
metic, geography, etc.) are especially emphasized. 

When tlio girls of a class act in turn as hostesses at a weeldv 
luncheon the preparation ,xnd serving of which they have sui>er. 
vised and the materials fbr which they have marketed and some- 
times raised in their own gardens, it is not, strictly speaking, a 
cs3on m civics;" but it alloids opportunity for. tho cullivation of 
habits winch have a direct civic value. In connection with such 
work tho CIVIC rolrttions of home making and home maiiagcniont arc 
strongly cmplinsizcd. 

A number of cottages adjoining one of the colored schools, and 
foimeily occupied by colored families, have been acquired by the 
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school board.- These cottages have been repaired, decorated, and 
funiishcd almost entirely by the labor of the pupils, the shop work, tho 
art work/ and the mathematics centering largely about the practical 
operations involved. While some of these have been appropriated for 
shop or industrial purposes, others have been tran3formed into typical 
dwellings in which^U-tho household arts are taught by practice.^ In 
this school, also, cobbhng is taught, because of its^ practical utility 
in the neighboiuood. Much shoe repairing is done here for tho 
families of the vicinity. The print shop of this school, like that of the 
other ''industrial centeia," does much of the printmg required by tho 
school board. Luncheon is served at^ small cost for such pupils as 
desire it. The marketmg of the matmals, the preparation and serv* 
ing of tho luncheon, and tho accounting of expenditures and proceeds, 
arc all done by tho pupils themselves. Profits arc devoted to the 
further equipment of the plant. Incidentally, many children are 
provided with more nourishing food than they would obtam at homo. 
A savings bank is conducted in this school. 

These are merely illustrations. Such, activities are motivated by 
real community needs and mterests. The principal of the school from 
which these illustrations are taken remarked that tho proficiency of the 
pupils in their ''civics" work was judged "98 per cent on the basis of 
conduct and 2 per cent on the basis of the recitation." This school 
is also tho center of a ncighborhopd that has been Uterally trans* 
formed physically and socially as a result of the influence of tho school. 

PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN SCnOOL COHTHOL, 

Reference has been mado to the domocratic spirit prevaiUng in the 
classrooms (p. 28). Generally speaking, this spirit is characteristic 
of the entire life of tho elementary schools of Indianapolis, though it 
is more fully developed in some thdn in others. Tho theory is that if 
children are to bo trained to live in self-governing communities they 
must bo given practice in self-management. The end is accomplished 
in a perfectly natural manner by cultivating in tho children a sense of 
their personal rcsponsibiUty for tho eonduct and welfare of tho school 
community, and by giving them full opportunity to participate in its 
direction. Tho common intercuts of tho school comimmity are kept 
constantly in tho foreground, the necessity for ooopcration to safe- 
guard these common interests is made apparent, and tho initiative and 
judgment of tho children are stimulated and trained by various 
methods, somo of which have already been mentioned. 

In no instance, at the present time, is an Indianq)olis school organ- 
ized for purposes of self-government; on tho model of a city or State* 
Tho school is considered as a simple community', with its own distiuc- 
characteristics and conditions of life. The idea seems to bo to 
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cultivate in the chUdrcn habits of self-government in tho actual con- 
ditions of their present life, and not to introduce conditions that are 
whoUy fictitious so far as tho school is concerned and that can bo only 
tho rou^est approximation to tho conditions of life and government 
in a city or a State. 

There has boon at leost^o successful experiment in Indianapolis 
in pupil solf-govcmmonty&n the '.'school city" plan, with a mayor, 
council, courts, and polidomen. This was m tho colored school incn^ 
tionod above (p. 29), under the admuiistration of a former principal. 
Tins "school city.'^ plan lias been abandoned by tho present prmcipal, 
not because it broke down at any point, but rather- in the interest of 
simplicity and "naturalness." This histoiy of tho movement for 
pupd solf-goveniment m Indianiipohs can not be taken as evidence 
that tho more formal devices for self-government, such as the "school 
city," are failures.. Such a device was highly successful under given 
conditions in the one case cited. . It does seem to afford evidence, 
however, that tho detnce is nonessential from tho pomt of view of 
elfectivo traming for self-govomment. Many in Indianapolis would 
go further than this, and say that tho more "natural" method of 
pupil participation in school control which prevails in that cfty is more 
far-reaching in its educational value. Among other things, it 
removes all danger of dependence upon mere machinery and inures 
a PoaUty of conditions and of reaction to^them. 

.Of course it is recognized that dramatization of government pror 
cedure has a value as a moans of Instruction. Such dramatization of 
councils and courts occurs in the Indianapolis schools, but it is distinct 
from tho real self-government of the schools exccpt,m so far as tho 
pupils manage the dramatization. 

Pupil participation in school management is a vciy real thing in 
Indianapolis, and in some schools is carried to a liigh degree of effec- 
tiveness. It consists in a realization of the theory that the school is a 
real community with characteristics of its own, although possessing 
ccrtahi fundamental characters in common with all communities. Of 
this community, pupils and teachers are members with certain com- 
mon mterests. Cooperation is the keynote of the community life. 
Tlio realization of this cooperation is seen in the cla^rooms, hi study 
halls, in tho assembly room, in tho corridoi-s, on the playground. It 
manifests itself^in* the method of preparing and coiiducUiig recita- 
tions; in tho care of school property; m protecting tho rights of 
younger chadron; m maintauiiug tho sanitary eonditions of tho 
buildmg and ground; in tho elimination of cases of "discipline" and 
of irregularity of attendance; in tho preparation and conduct of open- 
mg exercises, school ontortammcnts, and graduating exercises; in 
beautifying school grounds; in tho making of repaire and equipment 
for "our school"; iu fact, in every aspect of tho school life. If 
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''machinery" is necessary, committees appropriate to the occasion are 
chosen b}'' the pupils themselves. 

TVVIV PAHTICIPATIO.V IX THE CIVIC LIFE OP THE COMMUNrTY OXTTSIDB THE SCnoOL. 

Pupil participation in the government of the school shades imper- 
ceptibly into pupil participation in tho larger civic life of the com* 
munity of ^Yhich the sphool itself is a part. 

. In the first place, tho fact is continually emphasized that tho 
, children are now citizens of the larger communities of city. State, 
and Nation, and that in going to school they are doing tho very thing 
that the community expects of them. Regularity and diligence in 
school work are made to seem a public service. School buildings and 
equipment arc pubUe property. Teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, and school board are a part of tho governing machinery of tho 
city and State. The children's cooperation vciih these representatives 
of the community is good citizenship of the most practical kind. 

The maintaiuiug of order On tho playground naturally extends to ^ 
the maintiiining of order on tho streets in tho vicinity of tho school. 
It is common for committees of older boys to look after tho safety of 
younger children in crossing streets near the school. Solicitude for 
the cleanliness and beauty of school grounds develops equal solicitude 
for the cleanliness and beauty of adjoining streets, alleys, lawns, and 
vacant lots. School gardening quickly stimulates home gardening, 
and whole neighborhoods have been transformed through the influence 
of iho schools. The sodding of the'barren dooryard of an adjoining 
tenement by a group of colored schoolbo3's led in one case to imitative 
activity on tho part of ncighl oring residents. Neighboring fences 
were straightened up, wallcs repaired, back yards cleaned. 
^ Experience in Indianapolis, as elsewhere, shows that children are 
eager enough to do things if their interest is once aroused. The 
problem is one of guiding action rather than of stimulating it.~ Pupil 
participation in community activities demands good judgment on tho 
part of the teacher and affords excellent opportunity to train tho 
judgment of tho pupd. Cliildren should not bo permitted to develop 
undue officiousness nor to assume responsibihties that properly 
belong elsewhere. In the suggestions for teachers in the Indianapolis 
couiso of study occurs tho warning, for example, that "petitions and 
reporting sliould bo left to the moiic mature judgment of adults"— a 
pertinent suggestion hi view of the somewhat common practice of 
adult organiziitions in many cities to "mnkc a showing" by obtain- 
ing tlic sign:»tures of school children to petitions relating to questions 
about which ihcy can by no possibility form an independent judg- 
ment. 

A few years ago, while the children in tho Indianapolis schools wero 
O '/ing questions relating to pubhc health, they became much 

ERjC 
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arousod-by tho existing conditions of sidewalks, street cars, and other 
public places becauso of tho violation of tho onlinanco against c xpec 
toration.^ As usual they wanted to do something about it. Many 
. hko their elders) wanted to complam of tho situation-complain tb 
ho street raUway authorities, to tho. board of health, to the mayor 
to tho pohco Discussion, however, led to tlio conclusion that it vos' 
dimcult. to place rc^ponsibUity in any one spot, and that, any^vay 
mere complamt seldom aeeomplishod^much. Somo proposed speafc 
mg porsonaUy to offender. Othei^ thought that this would bo too 
oflieious and might expose chUdron to abuse. Various methods of 
procedure wero thus discussed: Tho final conclusion was reached 
that there was no reason why tho street railway authorities should 
tmni du:ty:car8, and that there must bo difficulties in tho way 
therefore, lot a committee bo appomted by a proper authority (which 
they decided should, m their case, be oho supermtendent of schools) 
to mqunro of tho street railway authorities what their difficulties were 
and to offer tho assistance of tho children m any way that seemed 
feasible. • This step ultimately led to a general movement in which 
the street rjulway officials, tho board of health, many civic or-aniza- 
tions and the newspapers united, ending in a successful campaign for 
health and cleanliness. Tho children's participation consisted in three 
things: Ihcy initiated tho general movement through proper chan- 
ncis; they helped form public opinion by their conversation at homo 
and with friends; and they themselves observed the law a^^ainst 
expectoration. Tho chief importance of tho incident, so far ^ the 
children were concerned, was tho trainmg in judgment, in initiative 
m cooperation, in responsibility, which they derived from it 

Spectacular chUdren's crusades -have not been .in evidence m 
Indianapolis; but throughout .tho schools tho chUdren are quietly 
bemg trained in habits of cooperation with tho fire department, tho 
board of hcftlth, the strcct-cleaning department, tho school and 
ibrary authorities, and all publi6 and private agencies of tho city 
and State, m tho interest of tho common welfare. Tho followm<T 
incident illustrates this. ^ 
Tho board of health requested tho school children to cooperate 
with It m tho mspcetion of tho city for unsightly and insanitary con- 
ditions, noting cspcciaUy tho disposal of rubbish and garba<re and 
the presence of manure bins in alleys. In ono school tho class in 
CIVICS proceeded as follows: 

1. The class drew upon tho blaekboard a mnp of their district, indicating* stnjete 
and alleys. ' ^ 

2. The boys of tho class woro <Uvlded into oquads, each nqxmd to bo responsible for 
a given section of tho district. 

3. Kttch boy prepared a map of his own section. 
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* . ^' T^^ ^^^^ P^"^ thfough their reapectivo ncctions, taking iiotci eoncorn- 

ing conditions, and locating on their maps places noted. 

5. Thcso notes and maps \7ero examined and criticized by tho girla, who made fur- 
ther inspections in groups. 
C. The boys reinsi)ected locaHties criticized adversely by the girls. 

7. Written reports in good English, accompanied with tho maps, were mode to tho 
secretary of tho board of health, and the complete report delivered in person to tho 
secretary by a member of tho class. 

8. Two weeks later the boysreinspected tho district, to find what improvements tho 
board of health had made, 

9. ileporte of failure to" remedy conditions in certain localities were made to the 
F^crctary of the board, with an invitation to him to look over tho district with them. • 

10. Tho secretar>^ came to tho school, explained to tho class tlio working system of 
tho board, and assuring them of as speedy action as possible. 

11. Tho boys located, with the secretary, on tho school map the most flagrant olTensci 
against civic health and beauty. i 

12. Tho boys who reported the worst sections took the secretary to tho points indi- 
cated on tho map. 

13. Two weeks luter the boys again visited their special B(>ctions. They found: 
(a) In a number of cases families were taking better care of garbage and of sur- 
roundings. 

(6) The board of health was at work cleaning up tho district. 

IS SUCH CIVIC EDUCATION EFFECTIVE? 

Wlicthcr tho children who are now undergoing this training for 
citizenship will in reality be cfRcient citizens 10 or 20 years heneo ean 
not, of course, bo foretold. But there is apparently nmplo evidoneo 
that they aro better citizens now, and moreover, that tho present 
civic lifo of the city is appreciably affected by it. 

Tho growth of tlio qualities and habits which it is tho chief pur- 
pose of civic education to cultivate is observable. Tho growing inter- 
est of children in their community relations; tho assumption of an 
increasing measure of responsibility for the welfare of the commu- 
nity — home, school, neighborhood, or city; the power to interpret 
Ivnowlcdgc in terms of community interest; tho development of civic 
initiative and of judgment; tho growth of cffeclivo cooperation; tho 
increasing respect for law which is tho expression of a common inter- 
est — such traits and habits as these are being developed more or less 
obviously under the eyes of teachers and parents. Teachers not only 
observe the change in conduct in the school, but say that it is no 
uncommon thing for parents to inquire what is being dono in tho 
schools to cause the transformation observable in the conduct of 
ehiUlreu at home. 

But tho effect reaches beyond tho school and the individual home. 
In some cases, as has already been said, whole neighborhoods have 
been tr nsformcd. Ono largo section of Indianapolis in particular, 
formerly a physical and moral plaguo spot, has become almost a 
model of orderliness, and unquestionably ttiis is duo chiefly to tho 
O 
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influeneo of the neighborhood school, although tho latter has sought 
and obtained the cooperation of other agencies in brmging about the 
result. In a neighborhood of a very different eliaraetor from that 
just mentioned two adult civic organizations have been omanizcd ^ 
m tho mtcrest of neighborhood welfare and to^stimulato wider hitx^r-* 
est in tho city as a whole as a direct result, it is said, of tho activities 
and tho unconscious mfluoneo of tho children of tho school. 
^ These aro but iUustrations. They aro enough to suggest that where 
immodiato results aro so apparent and so far-reaeiiing, the effect 
upon future citizonship should certaiidy bo appreciable. 
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